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Cope, was an anthropoid ape, etc." There are three theories as to the origin of 
man. The first explains his presence by a special creation ; the second theory of 
origin is by heterogenesis, the supporters of this theory arguing that there is noth- 
ing incredible in the supposition that a child capable of inventing a tool and build- 
ing a fire could have been born to an anthropoid ape. 

The third, or " Darwinian theory," is that of evolution under known laws. 
Darwin's theory is sometimes stated to be that man is descended from the 
monkey, or one of the apes. This is an error, which was corrected by Darwin 
himself. His statement was that " man is the descendant, with other species, 
of some ancient lower and extinct form." While the early remains of man show that 
he originally occupied a position scarcely above that of the beasts, and that he has 
reached his present height of intellectual and moral enlightenment through the com- 
plex motive forces of civilization, consisting of the growth of wants, social and 
national endowments, geographical surroundings, the commingling of nations, 
and the influence of great men; yet no competent anatomist to-day would main- 
tain that the human species was, or could be, the offspring, however remote, of 
any other known species of animal of all the millions of families scattered all over 
the globe. Not one has been discerned that does not lack the true specific charac- 
ters of man, and although many anomalies in human anatomy have been shown, 
the " connecting link " between man and any lower species has never been pointed 
out. The inference drawn from the argument from embryology does not, by any 
means, justify the conclusion that the development of the embryo portrays within 
the limits of nine months the life history of the race through the countless ages of 
geologic time. We must draw a distinction every where between what belongs 
to the brute and what belongs to man. A profound interval, without connection, 
separates the human race from all others. No other species comes near the 
human species; no genus even or family. The human family stands alone. An- 
thropology, ethnology, and prehistoric archaeology all prove this. Man is the only 
animal that, by cultivating the different elements which make up the sum of 
what we call civilization, has conquered the organic world, and he has done this 
by virtue of a potentiality of growth which knew no limits, and foreign to any 
other known species of animals. If " missing links" are sought for, we would 
venture to suggest that a fruitful field for research is in the gap which intervenes 
between the close of the paleolithic and the beginning of the neolithic age. There 
are indications of a long period of time in which numerous geological strata were 
deposited which contam no human remains. The climate passed from an arctic 
temperature almost to that with which we are now acquainted. The mammoth, 
the reindeer, and the great felines disappeared and never returned, and with the 
beginning of the neolithic period we are brought abruptly into the presence of a 
new race of men, with a great advance in the arts and in social organization. 
What became of paleolithic man ? Did he die out or migrate ? or was he exter- 
minated » or did neolithic man enter Western Europe from Central or Western 
Asia, bringing with him his arts and his cereals >. 

Edward C. Mann, M. D. 
IV. 

THE SALOON IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Two years ago it was my lot to spend several months in the immediate vicinity 
of the Indian village described by Gail Hamilton in the Review for January. 
Judging from my experience there I am inclined to think that the article referred 
to is unintentionally misleading in regard to the sale of liquor in the territory. 
The. prohibitory law referred to does not apply to the United States Reservation 
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at Fort Gibson. On Indian land there is not one open saloon to be found. The 
territorial police are very vigilant in ferreting out smugglers, and the United 
States Court at Fort Smith, Arkansas, before which such offenses are tried, is 
very prompt and stringent in punishing them. The best informed men there 
told me that there would not be much trouble with whisky there if its sale was 
not allowed on the United States Reservations. All agreed that the establish- 
ment of open saloons among the Indians would make the Territory utterly unin- 
habitable for whites, and hasten greatly the extinction of the Indians themselves. 
The first instinct of a drunken Indian is to shoot. The mark may be horse, cow, 
pig, man, or empty space — no matter what, just so that he may shoot. 

W. H. Johnson. 
V. 

THE COAI. STRIKE. 

One of the phenomena o£ the present time is the unanimity with which a 
demand for the restriction of immigration comes from all parts of the country, 
and from all classes of people. The demand has been made in poetry and prose; 
by the pulpit and the press; by the laborer and the capitalist; by the rich and by 
the poor, and underlying it is a universal and earnest public sentiment. 

This sentiment, while it has been of slow growth, has apparently suddenly 
found its voice. The reason is plain. Immigration has not only been unchecked 
but it has been unduly forced beyond its natural proportions. Not only have 
foreign governments shipped to our shores thsir paupers and criminals, but 
American employers have imported cargoes of human beings who were in no 
sense fit to become American citizens. We have an illustration of what follows 
such a procedure in the rioting among the strikers in the coal regions. 

The coal barons have only to thank themselves for this injury to their business, 
and if they only were affected the general public would probably let them suffer 
without comment. But events have shown that these coal barons have done 
something far more widely reaching in effect than at first appears. They have 
introduced into this country hordes of ignorant, debased, and ferocious Poles and 
Hungarians. They were introduced, not because they were better workmen, but 
because they might be hired cheaper. In order that the millionaires of the Schuyl- 
kill Valley might save a few cents this gangrenous element was introduced into 
our national life. 

The result is that these recent introductions have become worse than the evils 
they were intended to supplant. They have demanded more than their prede- 
cessors were satisfied with, and have broken out into rioting and violence. They 
have cast discredit upon organized labor, and the impunity which they have 
hitherto enjoyed is but an invitation and inducement to the ignorant and violent 
classes throughout the country to be disorderly. 

The thoughtful American sees, therefore, the perils which are threatened by 
the immigration of a debased population — the coal strike is but one example from 
which he gains wisdom. 

It may be said that it was the awful crime of the Chicago Anarchists which 
fanned the slumbering sentiment of the people into flame. It was the horror of 
that crime which roused the nation to a realization that the motives and objects 
which brought foreigners to this country had changed from what they were in the 
past, that men came herenow, not that they might labor and become good citizens, 
but rather that they might propagate doctrines in every respect hostile to our theory 
of government. The liberty which our institutions offer them, they turn to 
license. They are vipers who would sting their preservers. 

The riots accompanying the various labor strikes of the past few years have 



